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An  analysis  of  Japan's  production,  consumption, 
and  trade  of  fish  in  the  period  1928-39  (with 
special  emphasis  on  the  period  1930-34)  and  a 
projection  of  the  position  of  the  Japanese  fishing 
industry  in  a  normal  postwar  year  labled  1953 
for  convenience. 
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SCMUHT 

The  Mdn  problom  of  Ja|>aa*8  fishing  industry  is  to  inerMM 
production  in  order  to  (1)  nest  dooMstic  requirensnts  of  anioal  pro- 
tein and  of  fats  and  oils  and  (2)  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
Jtpan*8  balance  of  payments  by  greatly  increasing  exports  of  canned 
fish. 

r^  lish  plays  as  important  a  role  in  the  Japanese  diet  as  do  flisat 
and  dairy  products  in  Tfestem  countries.  Before  the  war  the  per  capita 
food  consunption  of  fish  in  Japan  amounted  to  over  20  kilograns  per 
year  and  constituted  over  80  percent  of  the  total  anlaal  protein  in- 
take. Present  consunption  of  fish  aaounts  to  only  about  13  kilograms 
p«r  capita  per  year.  The  adverse  effect  of  the  loss  of  fishing  grounds 
will  be  felt  even  more  in  future  years.  Before  the  war,  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  fish  catch  of  Japan  proper  was  caught  outside  the 
present  fishing  areas.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1953,  with  an  increase 
in  population  of  almost  25  percent  over  the  1930-34  level,  per  capita 
consumption  of  fish  will  hkve  declined  to  about  50  percent  of  the 
1930-34  level. 


r\  Industrially  fish  is  important  for  fertiliaer  and  for  fats  and 
oils.  In  1930-34  ann;ial  per  capita  consunption  of  fish  for  these  uses 
amounted  to  almost  30  kilograms.  Whales  are  particularly  important  for 
oU.  In  1936  whales  caught  in  Antarctic  waters  yielded  26,000  metric 
tons  of  oil,  which  represented  7  percent  of  Japan's  total  production 
of  fats  and  oils.  In  addition  to  this,  coastal  and  colonial  whaling 
yielded  about  4,600  metric  tons  of  oils. 
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r^  In  opdei^-to  provide  the  Japanese  population  with  an  average 
annual  gross  consunption  (including  industrial  uses)  of  about  50  kilo- 
grams j2^f^ff*'  r*r  rap1*^f  (thf  1??<^3A  '''"^''),  a  tft^*''  si4)ply  of  about 
4.2  million  metrjr  tgnn  wnmld  bt  r»nii1rrd.  With  present  restrictions, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  catch  (excluding 
seaweed  —  which  is  usually  included  in  Japanese  statistics  on  fish 
production  —  and  uriiales)  cannot  be  raised  above  2.7  million  metric 
tons,  with  a  range  of  from  2.4  to  3.0  million  metric  tons.  During 
the  1930 's  the  average  annual  catch  of  Japan  proper  (excluding  sea- 
weed and  whales)  amoimted  to  3.4  million  metric  tons,  while  the  annvial 
catches  of  the  colonies  averaged  some  1.8  million  metric  tons. 

Increase  of  the  fish  catch  is  also  vital  to  reinstate  Japan 
as  a  fish  exporter.  During  1930-34  Japan  was  aj3ei_iiaporter  of  fish 


in  terms  of  quantities  but  a  substantial  net  exporter  of  fish  in 
terms  of  value  during  the  entire  period  1928-39.  Exports  —  in  fresh 
fish  equivalents  —  amounted  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
catch  and  consisted  largely  of  products  of  high  value  per  ton,  such 
as  crab,  salmon,  and  tuna,  while  inports  were  con^osed  of  medium- 
and  low-grade  fish  (largely  dried  and  salted)  for  home  consumption. 
\2)    If  the  Japanese  should  not  operate  their  fineries  north  of 
Japan  and  in  the  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Seas,  they  would  be  unable  to 
produce  canned  salmon  and  crab  for  export.  These  species  played 
a  major  role,  by  value,  in  the  total  Japanese  exports  of  fish.  In 
1939,  about  65  percent  of  the  value  of  total  fish  exports  was  contri- 
buted by  fisheries  that  operated  almost  entirely  north  of  Japan  proper. 
Furthermore,  if  there  were  to  be  no  fishing  or  a  reduction  of  fishing 
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in  Korean  waters  and  southern  waters,  the  Japanese  catch  of  sardines  and 
tuna  respectively  might  be  reduced  souewhat. 

There  appear  to  be  three  possible  ways  in  which  Japan  may  atten^t 
to  solve  its  problems  of  production,  trade,  and  consun^stion  of  Tishi 
(1)  e3q)an8ion^fishingjurea8,j2l_de        of  new  markets  for  fish 
products,  and  (3)  reduction  of  the_amount  of  f iah  used  for  non-food 
purposes.  To  meet  requirements  of  over  4  million  metric  tons,  means 
will  have  to  be  found  to  increase  the  average  annual  catch  by  about 
1.5  million  metric  tons.  To  find  markets  for  Japan's  fish  products, 
it  appears  important  that  currency  arrangements  be  made  that  will  per- 
mit other  countries  to  purchase  freely.  Reduction  of  the  amount  of  fish 
used  for  non-food  uses  (such  as  fish  osal  for  fertilizer  and  animal 
feed)  would  contribute  to  meet  increased  requirements  caused  by  the 
increase  in  population.  It  is  estimated  that  about  600,000  metric  tons 
■Ight  thus  be  saved  for  food.  There  would,  however,  stiU  be  a  deficit 
of  about  1  million  metric  tons  of  fish. 

It  appears,  theref we,  that  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  rais- 
ing the  low  level  of  animal  protein  consunvtioiTand  providlrtg  additional 
means  of  obtaining  foreign  exchange  depends  chiefly  on  the  possibility 
of  raising  the  fish  catch  through  expansion  of  coastal  and  off sRo^ 
fishing. 
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THE  JAPANESE  FISHING  INDDSTRT. 
1928-39  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  1953 


I.  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  JAPANESE  FISHIMG  IMDUSTHI 

A.  Japan's  Contribution  to  the  World  Fish  Catch 

The  Japanese  average  annual  fish  catch  normally  exc««dB  by  far  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  annual  catch  of  flah  and  sbellfiah 
of  Japan  proper  amounted  to  3f554>000  metric  tons  in  1935  and  3^872,000 
metric  tons  in  1936.  This  was  alsmst  twice  the  production  of  fish  in  the 
United  States,  which  ranked  second  with  its  catches  of  1,883 >000  metric 
tons  in  1935  •nd  2,196,000  metric  tons  in  1936.  Coopetlng  with  the  United 
States  for  second  place  was  the  USSR,  whose  fisheries  canght  1,550,000 
metric  tons  in  1935«  1,620,000  mstrie  tons  in  1936,  and  in  1937  exceeded 
somewhat  United  States  production.  Next  ranked  China,  Norway,  and  Great 
Britain,  each  of  which  had  an  annual  average  of  over  1,000,000  metric  tons 
for  the  two  years  1935  and  1936.  (See  Table  X.)  Geraaoy  and  Canada  fol- 
lowed, with  annual  average  catches  of  about  520,000  and  470,000  metric 
tons  respectively  for  these  two  years.  France  and  Iceland  each  averaged 
somewhat  over  260,000  metric  tons  annually,  or  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  Japanese  catch,  during  this  period. 

If  the  average  annual  catches  of  Karafuto  (330,000  metric  tons) 
and  Korea  (about  1,470,000  metric  tons)  are  added  to  the  total  productiom 
of  fish  in  Ji4>an  proper,  the  Japanese  Enpire  in  1935  and  1936  shews  aa 
average  annual  catch  of  about  5,500,000  metric  tons  (Table  1),  or 


1.  Excluding  fish  landed  in  ports  of  Karaftito,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 
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third  of  the  MtlBAted  total  world  prodnetioa  of  fish. 

B.  The  laportmco  of  Piah  in  the  JaoMieao  Mot 

In  Japan,  f iah  and  f iah  prodaeta  plaj  aa  inportant  a  role  in  the 
diet  aa  do  BMt  and  dairj  produeta  in  Veatem  oountriea.  The  Japanese 
depend  on  fiah  for  aoat  of  their  anlaal  protein  coiaauBption;  neat,  egga, 
■ilk,  and  dairy  products  snpplj  onlj  about  15  percent  of  the  total  aniaal 
protein  intake*  Whalea  plaj  only  a  wall  role  in  providing  aniaud  protein; 
they  are,  honeirer,  iaportant  aa  a  aajor  aouree  of  oil. 

C.  The  Place  of  Piah  in  Japanese  Trade 

Although  Japan's  e3q>orts  and  iaporta  of  flah  were  quite  aiailar 
in  quantity  during  the  period  1928-39,  Japan  aaa  a  aubatantial  net  ex- 
porter of  fiah  in  tema  of  value  throughout  the  period.  In  1930,  e3q)orta 
of  flah  sere  valued  at  aljsost  45  Billion  yen  and  accounted  for  about  2.5 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  Japanese  exporU.  By  1936  the  physical 
quantity  of  fiah  eaqporta  had  increaaed  by  about  45  percent  and  the  value 
I7  about  75  percent  (anountlng  to  78  alllion  yen),  but  the  share  of 

f  iahery  produeta  in  the  total  value  of  ezporta  had  declined  aooewhat, 

2 
to  2.2  percent* 

II.    PRODUCTIOil.  1928-39 

The  average  fiah  catch  in  J^pan  proper  during  the  period  1930-34 

amounted  to  3.27  Billion  astric  tone  per  year.  Thia  coqparea  sith  an 


1.  World  production  of  fiah  in  the  late  1930*  a  la  eatiaated  at  about 
16.8  Billion  Betrlc  tons. 

2.  Ixports  of  all  ccBMOditiea  froB  Japan  proper  to  all  areaa  saounted 
to  about  1.8  billion  yen  in  1930  and  3.5  billion  yen  in  1936. 
(OIR-2815,  Vol.  II,  January  1946,  p.32,  UNCLASSIFIEO) 
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1.  In  Japan  proper,  average  annual  production  of  seaseed  in  1930-34 
amounted  to  about  550,000  aetric  tone. 

2.  Por  principal  types  of  fish  and  shellfish  caught  in  theae  areaa, 
aee  footnotea  to  Table  3* 
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annual  average  catch  of  2.62  aillion  aetric  tone  in  the  three-year  period 
1928-30,  3.71  ailUon  artric  tone  in  1935-36,  and  3*37  aillion  aetric  tona 
in  1937-39.  (See  Table  2.)  Theae  figurea  do  not  include  shales  and  sea^ 
seed.  The  Japaness  generally  include  production  of  aeaneed  in  their  data 
on  total  fiah  production,  a  fact  that  haa  been  the  aouree  of  fl*equent  coz>- 
fuaion  and  overeatiaation  of  fiah  production,  particularly  sith  regard  to 
eatiaatea  of  preaent  and  future  production. 

The  figurea  given  in  this  report  for  total  Japanese  production  of 
fish  and  shellfish  include  the  aquicultural,  coastal,  offshore,  and  over- 
seaa  catch.  The  relative  ioportance  of  the  various  fishing  areas  is  sbosn 
in  TableB2  and  3.^ 
A.  Coaatal  Fishing 

Coastal  f lahing,  which  includes  fishing  in  coastal  and  inland 
waters  (excluding  aquicultxire)  supplied  about  70  percent  of  the  total 
catch  during  the  period  1928-39*  Production  increased  Area  soaewhat 
over  1.7  aillion  aetric  t<xis  in  1928  to  about  3*2  aillion  aetric  tons  in 
1933  snd  then  declined  gradually  to  about  2  aillion  aetric  tona  in  1939* 
During  1930-34  the  coastal  catch  averaged  2.3  aillion  aetric  tona  •"""«"' "'y 
and  conatituted  72  percent  of  the  total  fiah  catch  landed  in  Japan  proper. 
(See  Table82  and  30 
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B.  Aquiculture 

Aqulculture  production,  which  aTeraged  63,000  netric  tons  annually 
during  the  period  1928-30,  increased  to  an  annual  average  of  75«000  aetrio 
tons  in  the  period  1930-34  and  123,000  aetric  tone  in  1935-36.  The  cxature 
of  oyster,  clam,  mullet,  carp,  and  eel  has  been  steadily  developed  and  was 
particularly  encouraged  by  the  govemnent  during  World  War  II;  it  reached 
its  peak  in  19U3,   with  a  production  of  over  200,000  aetric  tons.  Bf  1946, 
however,  feed  for  fish  raised  in  rice  fields  and  ponds  became  so  scarce 
that  production  decreased  considerably,  amounting  to  only  about  100,000 
metric  tons. 

C.  Offshore  Pishing 

"Offshore  fishing"  differs  from  "coastal  fishing"  mainly  in  the 
kinds  of  boats  used.  Coastal  fishing  is  carried  on  by  small  boats  or  from 
the  shore,  while  offshore  fishing  is  carried  on  \fy  powered  boats.  Offshore 
fishing  may  take  place  as  near  to  the  shore  as  coastal  fishing.  Therefore, 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  species  of  fish  caught  in  coastal 
waters  and  offshore  waters.  Offshore  fishing  from  Hokkaido,  howersr, 
msy  be  in  Kurile  waters  and  not  much  different  from  "overseas"  fishing. 
(See  Section  U,  D,  below,) 

The  offshore  catch  increased  from  an  annual  average  of  53d,OCO 
mstric  tons  during  1928-30  to  643,000  astric  tons  in  1930-34  and  895,000 
■strle  tons  in  1935-36,  and  then  declined  slightly  to  an  annual  average 


1.  Also  eallMl  "hoM  waters  fishing." 
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of  812,000  metric  tons  in  1937-39.  (See  Table  2.)  Production  reached  its 
peak  with  975,000  metric  tons  in  1936,  when  a  record  catch  of  over  325,000 
aetz*ic  tons  of  sardines  was  mads. 
D.  Overseas  Fishin£ 

Overseas  fishing,  which  includes  operations  from  J^>anese  ports  that 
were  carried  on  in  Korean,  Formosan,  Kwantung,  Nanyo,  Kurile,  and  Russian 
waters  and  operations  from  trawlers  and  floating  canneries,  contributed 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  catch  of  Jfl^;>an  proper  durii^  the  period  1928- 
39.  The  value  of  the  overseas  catch,  however,  constituted  a  more  sitable 
portion  of  the  total  value  of  the  Japanese  catch,  because  crab  and  salmon 
were  the  principal  species  cau^t  in  overseas  waters.   The  average  annual 
overseas  catch  ranged  from  215,000  metric  tons  for  the  period  1930-34  to 
over  370,000  metric  tons  for  1937-39.^ 

The  catch  in  Russian  waters,  which  averaged  about  80,000  metric 


1 


For  the  overseas  catch,  statistics  on  the  value  of  fish  as  landed  are 
incomplete  and  value  figures  are  reported  for  only  part  of  the  manu- 
factured products.  There  are,  therefore,  no  figures  com|>arable  to 
the  value  figures  for  coastal  species  as  landed. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  no  data  are  available  for  operations 
in  Kurile  waters  during  the  period  1928-34.  Since  the  average  catch 
in  the  Kuriles  in  the  following  two  years  amounted  to  over  80,000 
metric  tons,  it  may  appear  that  the  data  on  total  overseas  catch  for 
1928-34  should  be  increased  by  roughly  the  amount  of  the  Kuriles 
catch.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  these  earlier  years  the 
Kuriles  catch  may  be  included  under  home  waters  fisheries.  In  order 
to  avoid  possible  double-counting,  no  adjustasnt  was  made  in  the  over- 
seas figure. 
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tons  annuallj,  eonatitut«d  till  1935  the  largest  part  of  the  total  overseas 
catch.  (See  Table  3*}  Catches  ranged  Aron  about  50,000  aetric  tons  in  1931 
to  120,000  netric  tons  in  1928.  The  Russian  waters  catch  was  closely  followed 
by  the  catch  in  Korean  waters,  which  averaged  about  70,000  astric  tons  an- 
nually. Beginning  in  1936,  however,  the  catch  in  Korean  waters  began  to 
decline;  the  average  annual  catch  for  1937-39  amounted  to  only  about  25,000 
■etric  tons.  Production  from  Kurile  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
considerable  increase  over  earlier  years,  with  an  annual  average  catch  of 
alinost  180,000  aetric  tons  for  1937-39 •  Production  from  trawling  averaged 
40,000-60,000  astric  tons  a  year  during  the  period  1928-39,  while  floating 
canneries  produced  iwrnnally  ftrcn  about  16,000  astric  tons  in  the  late  1920* • 
to  over  26,000  aetric  tons  in  1935-36.  (See  Table  3.)  The  catches  in  For- 
aoean,  Kwantung,  and  Nanyo  waters  were  negligible,  ranging  flroa  soae  1,000 
aetric  tons  annually  in  Foraosan  waters  to  soaswhat  less  than  3  #000  astric 
\Mom  in  Nanyo  waters  and  about  4,000  aetric  tons  off  the  Kwantung  Peninsula, 

in.  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIODS  SPECIES  OF  FISH.  1928-39 
A.  Herring  and  Sardines 

Over-all  production  of  fish  in  Japan  rises  and  falls  with  high  or 
low  catches  of  herring  and  sardines.  During  the  period  froa  1928-39,  the 
largest  total  fish  catch  was  aade  in  1933*  The  record  yield  of  nearly 


1.  Statistics  on  catch  in  Russian  waters  are  reported  in  koku  (a  voIhm 
unit).  The  conversion  factor  of  0.15  for  converting  to  metric  tons  — 
recoaaended  in  Morinsho  Tokeihyo  CAgricultiural  Statistics J  —  has  been 
used.  This  is  necessarily  a  very  rough  Beasife,  since  a  conversion 
frcB  a  voluae  iinit  would  vary  with  the  species  and  since  the  proportiors  of 
different  kinds  of  fish  in  the  total  catch  change  fxMa  year  to  year. 
Therefore,  allowance  should  be  aade  for  a  aargin  of  error  of  about 
i  15*000  astric  tons. 
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4.2  aillion^iBBtric  tons  in  that  year  was  due  aainly  to  a  huge  herring 
catch,  about  three  tines  the  average.  The  average  annual  herring  catch 
during  1928-32  aaounted  to  about  375,000  astric  tons;  in  1933  over  1 
million  aetric  tons  were  landed.  In  1935 »  producticm  of  herring  fell 
below  230,000  aetric  tons,  and  after  1935  it  did  not  even  reach  the 
150,000  mark. 

The  catch  of  sardines,  however,  showed  a  c(»siderable  increase 
during  the  period  from  1931  to  1939,  averaging  over  1  aillion  aetric  tons 
a  year.  The  lowest  catch,  about  675,000  metric  tons,  was  aade  in  1928; 
production  reached  its  peak  in  1936,  with  over  1,625,000  aetric  tons. 
The  second  highest  catch  —  about  1,525,000  astric  tons  —  was  aade  in 
1933,  when  over-all  fish  production  reached  its  record.  (See  Tables  4 
and  5.) 

A  conparison  of  the  herring  and  sardines  catch  (coastal  and  off- 
shore fisheries)  with  the  total  fish  catch  for  Japan  proper  shows  that 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation  in  the  year-to-year  variations  of 
these  two  eeriee.  (See  chart  on  page  8.) 
B.  Other  Fish 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  shows  that  the  catch  of  all  other 
fish  averaged  about  1,500,000  metric  tons  annual y  during  the  period  1928- 
34  and  ffvbnftTm"^''y  ^'^^•"ftfl  to  about  2,000.000  aetric  tons  a  year. 
Herring,  bonito,  aackerel,  yellow-tail,  cod,  pollock,  seabreaa,  and  flat- 
fish were  used  aainly  for  hoae  consuaptioo.  while  salaon.  trout,  crab, 
tuna,  and  sardines  played  an  Inportant  role  in  exports.  In  order  to 
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A  COMPARISQN  OF  THE  HERRING  AND  SARDINE  CATCH  WITH 
THE  TOTAL  FISH  CATCH,  JAPAN  PROPER,  1928-59 
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forecast  the  future  posslbilitlee  of  the  Japanese  trade  in  fisheries 
products,  the  species  that  are  important  in  trade  are  considered  sep- 
arately. 

1.  Tuna.  Japanese  tuna  fishing  was  carried  on  mainly  off  the 
east  coast  of  Japan  proper  and  near  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands.  Pro- 
duction of  tuna  increased  steadily  from  44,000  metric  tons  in  1928  to 
86,000  metric  tons  in  1939.  (See  Table  6.)  The  annual  average  catch 
during  1930-34  amounted  to  62,000  metric  tons  and  in  1935-39  reacned 
70,000  metric  tons.   Of  the  four  kinds  of  tuna,  albacore  was  caught 
only  in  the  offshore  fisheries,  irtiile  bluefin  tuna,  yellowfin  tuna, 
and  big-eyed  tuna  were  also  caught  in  coastal  waters.  Albacore  was 
the  principal  export  variety, 

2.  Salmon  and  Trout.  Operations  of  the  salmon  and  trout  fish- 
eries were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  waters  north  of  Je^>an  proper, 
extending  from  Hokkaido  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  the  east  coast  of  Siberia^ 
and  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula.  The  overseas  catch  generally  exceeded  the 
coasjtal  catch  by  far,  accounting  for  an  average  of  65  percent  of  the 
total  production  of  salmon  and  trout  during  the  years  1928-39.  The  coast- 
al  catch  increased  from  19«900  metric  tons  in  1928  to  176,000  metric  tons 
in  1937;  it  averaged  44,000  metric  tons  annually  in  the  years  1930-34  and 
136,000  metric  tons  in  the  period  1935-39. 


1.  J^>anese  statistics  on  tuna  include  different  species  of  tuna,  plus 
marline  and  swordfish. 
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The  orerseas  catch  ranged  fron  somewhat  less  than  50,000  oetric 
tons  in  1931  to  over  330,000  netric  tons  In  1939,  averaging  about  80,000 
■ewic  tons  per  year  during  the  period  1930-34  and  236,QCO  aetric  tons 
in  1935-39.  (See  Table  7.) 

3.  Crab.  Ji4)anese  crab  fishing  was  concentrated  around  Hokkaido 
and  extended  northward  to  the  Kurile  waters,  the  Bering  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Production  of  crab  during  the  period  192d-39  ranged 
frcB  sonewhat  less  than  20,000  Mtric  tons  in  1932  to  aloost  50,000 
aetric  tons  in  1939,  averaging  about  25,000  metric  tons  annually  during 
the  period  1930-34  and  alaost  40,000  aetrie  tons  in  1935-39.  Until 
1932,  the  catch  from  overseas  waters  acconnted  for  from  55  to  over  00 
percent  of  the  total  crab  catch.  Beginning  in  1933,  coastal  production 
of  crab  increased  considerably,  constituting  over  half  of  the  total 
]^>oductioa.  (See  Table  8.) 

IV.  WHALDIG.  1928-39 
Japanese  whaling  operations  were  carried  on  off  the  coasts  of 
Japan,  Korea,  Karafuto,  Pomosa,  and  the  Kwantung  Peninsula  before  1934. 
Beginning  in  late  1934,  operations  were  extended  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
In  1940  and  1941,  the  whaling  industry  operated  also  in  northern  waters 
off  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Kamchatka,  extending  into  the  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 
A.  Coastal  and  Colonial  Whaling 

Average  annual  production  from  coastal  irtialing  amounted  to  some- 
what less  than  50,000  metric  tons  in  1930-34  and  increased  to  an  average 
of  al«>st  80,000  metric  tons  during  1937-39.   (See  Table  12.)  The 
Yl    Based  on  an  average  weight  of  40  metric  tons  per  whale* 
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coastal  whale  catch  increased  from  about  40,000  metric  tons  in  1931  to 
somewhat  over  85,000  metric  tons  in  1939.  The  colonial  catch,^  on  the 
othorJiand,  decreased  from  about  14,000  metric  tons  in  I93O  to  5,800 
metric  tons  in  1939.  The  annual  colonial  catch  for  1930-34  averaged  approx- 
imately 9,000  metric  tons  (Table  12).  Btjr  f ar  the  largeet  part  of  the  colo- 
nial catch  was  taken  in  Korean  waters. 

B.  Antarctic  Whi>Hn|| 

Antarctic  whaling,  which  began  with  the  1934-35  season,  developed 
rapidly  in  the  following  years.  During  the  first  year,  the  one  factory 
ship  and  three  chasers  in  operation  yielded  a  catch  of  213  whales,  or 
about  15,000  metric  tons.^  Catches  increased  from  year  to  year  thereafter, 
reaching  their  peak  in  the  1940-U  season,  when  about  700,000  metric  tons 
were  taken.  The  average  annual  catch  from  1937-39  amounted  to  about  470,000 
metric  tons  (Table  12).  B|y  1937,  Japan  accounted  for  over  12  percent  of  the 
total  Antarctic  whale  catch. 

C.  Whaling  in  Northern  Waters  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 

Whaling  operations  in  northern  waters,  which  were  carried  on  during 
1940  and  1941,  yielded  an  average  of  about  45,000  metric  tons  annually. 
0.  Whale  Oil 

Antarctic  whales  yield  more  than  twice  as  much  oU  per  weight  unit 
as  do  whales  caught  in  coastal  waters.  During  the  period  1934-39  whale 
oU  production  from  Antarctic  whales  fluctuated  between  15  and  19  percent 


1.  Whaling  carried  out  by  boats  that  started  from  and  returned  to  a 
port  in  the  colonies. 

2.  Based  on  an  average  weight  of  70  metric  tons  per  whale. 
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of  the  total  weight  of  whaleo  as  landed,  while  coastal  whales  yielded  not 
quite  7  percent  of  the  total  weight  during  1931-35. 

Ihale  oil  is  by  far  the  nwst  important  product  obtained  from  Ant- 
arctic whaling.  In  1938  the  value  of  Antarctic  whale  oil  amounted  to 
almost  20  milUon  yen,  or  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  value  of  pro- 
cessed whale  products.  In  1936  whales  caught  in  Antarctic  waters  yielded 
26,000  astric  tons  of  whale  oil.  This  quantity  represented  7  percent  of 
Japan's  total  production  of  fats  and  oils.  Annual  production  of  oil  fro« 
coastal  whales  averaged  3,00  metric  tons  in  1931-35.  Antarctic  whale  oil 
was  eaqwrted  directly  to  European  markets,  mainly  to  Qemanj,  where  it  was 
used  for  the  production  of  oleoaargarine.   However,  these  exports  are  not 
reported  in  the  official  statistics.  Coastal  whale  oil  was  used  for  domes- 
tie  ccmsunptlon. 

Whale  meat  played  only  a  secondary  role,  but  it  did  contribute  some 

animal  protein  and  fat  to  the  Japanese  diet. 

V.  TRADE.  1928-39 
Uthough  Japan  was  a  net  importer  of  fish  in  terms  of  physical 
quantities  during  the  period  1930-34,  it  was  a  net  exporter  of  fish  in 
terms  of  value  throughout  the  period  1928-39.  (For  data  on  the  period 

1928-36,  see  Tftbls  9.) 

Exports  consisted  largely  of  products  of  high  value  per  ton,  sueh 
as  crab,  salnon,  and  tuna,  while  imports  were  composed  of  medium-  and  low- 


1.  Nippon  Suiean  Weroo  (Annual  Report  of  Japan's  Marine  Industries).  1937. 
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grade  fish  (largely  dried  and  salted)  for  hone  consumption. 
A.  Imports 

IXiring  1928-36,  imports  of  fish,  in  terms  of  Aresh  fish,  ranged 
from  110,000  metric  tons  in  1936  to  390,000  metric  tons  in  1931.^  Aver- 
age annual  imports  for  the  three-year  period  1928-30  amounted  to  250,000 
metric  tons,  increased  to  almost  350,000  metric  tons  during  1930-34^  and 
declined  to  135,000  metric  tons  in  1935-36.  The  average  annual  value  was 
26.7  million  yan,  31.6  million  yen,  and  17.4  million  yen  respectively .^ 
Imports  consisted  of  fresh,  frozen,  dried,  and  salted  fish  and  dried  shell- 
fish, chiefly  from  Korea.  loqxjrts  from  foreign  countries,  principally 
from  the  USSR  (salted  fish  and  fresh  and  frozen  fish),  Canada  (salted 
fish),  and  the  United  States  (frozen  shriinp),  contributed  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fourth  of  the  total  value  of  imports.  Imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  decresed  sharply  beginning  in  1935.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  ceased  exporting  fish  to  Japan  only  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 
B»  Exports 

Throi\ghout  the  period  1928-36,  Japan  was  a  net  exporter  of  fish  in 
terms  of  value.  In  1930,  exports  of  fish  accounted  for  about  2\  percent 


■1.  Preserved  fish  converted  to  its  fresh  fish  equivalent. 

2.  In  addition,  Japan  imported  annually  from  Korea  during  1930-34  an 
average  of  almost  20,000  metric  tons  of  fish  oil  (equivalent  to 
about  220,000  metric  tons  in  terms  of  fresh  fish) .  These  imports 
were,  however,  more  than  offset  by  eoqports  of  over  25,000  metric 
tons  of  fish  oil  (or  about  300,000  metric  tons  in  freeh  fish  equi- 
valent). Since  fish  meal  and  cake  are,  for  the  most  part,  by- 
products of  fish  oil  production,  imports  aiKi  exports  of  theee 
nodities  are  included  in  the  figures  on  fresh  fish  equivalent  of 
fish  oU. 

3*  For  yen-dollar  exchange  rates,  see  Appendix,  Table  B. 
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of  tbm  toUl  Tiltti  of  Ji«>inM«  exports.  Ih  1928,  1929,  1935,  •«*  1936, 
qnuitltiM  MporUd  alio  vxcMdMi  <piM(tiUM  li^orUd.  (S««  T»hl«  9.) 
£iport«  consisted  of  fresh,  rrosen,  dried,  sslUd,  snd  esmisd  fish  sod  shell- 
fish. ^I"*^  drisd  end  salted  fish  end  shellfish  end  canned  sardines  sent 
ehieflj  to  Fsr  Eastern  countries,  eaansd  fish  (■sinly  sal«»  and  tuna)  and 
shellfish  (crab)  and  som  froaen  fish  found  Barkets  in  WSstem  countries. 

During  the  period  1928-30,  airerage  annual  exporU  aKHmted  to  230,000 
Mtrie  tons  in  tersa  of  fresh  fish  and  sere  valued  at  46.2  Billion  yen. 
During  the  period  1930-34,  average  ammal  exports  shoved  a  slight  inereass 
in  quantity  as  well  as  valns.  In  the  following  period  (1935-36),  they 
roes  to  oyer  300,000  aetric  tons  in  ftresh  fish  equivalent  and  the  average 
t.»iMi  value  increased  to  about  72  aillion  yen.  (See  Table  9.) 

Br  1936,  the  physical  quantity  of  fish  exports  had  increassd  to 
about  145  percent  and  the  value  to  about  175  percent  of  the  1930  level. 
The  greater  increase  in  the  value  was  due  aainly  to  an  increase  in  the 
proporUon  of  high-value  canned  fish  in  ejq>orts  and  only  to  a  ninor  extent 
to  an  increase  in  prices. 

In  1936,  exports  of  high-value  canned  fish  played  a  larger  role 
than  thsy  did  in  1930.  This  trend  was  maintained  through  1939,  when  ex- 
ports of  the  four  principal  kinds  of  cannsd  fish  (crab,  salaon,  tuna,  and 
•srdines)  saounted  to  over  83  Billion  yen  (Tables  10  and  11),  as  coapared 
with  42  BiUion  yen  for  exports  of  the  saae  species  in  1934.  teporU 
of  canned  crab  and  salaon  averaged  about  23  Billion  yen  (Table  10),  or 
■oswhit  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  Japansse  fish  exports,  during 
1930-34,  but  increased  to  over  66  Billion  yen,  or  about  65  percent  of 
total  fish  exports,  in  1939.  Exports  of  cannsd  tuna  Bore  than  doubled. 
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rising  from  4  ailUon  yen  in  1934  to  9  Billion  yen  in  1939  (Table  11). 
Exports  of  canned  sardines,  which  anounted  to  3.6  Billion  yen  in  1934, 
reached  their  peak  in  1937,  when  e3qx>rts  wsre  valued  at  over  U  Billion 
yen. 

Canned  salaon  was  ejqHxrted  aainly  to  European  aarkets,  principally 
the  United  Kingdom,  l-'rance,  and  Belgitxa,  whereas  canned  crab  and  tuna  went 
aainly  to  the  United  States,  with  the  United  Kingdom  ranking  second  as 
iaporter  of  Japanese  crab.  Sardines,  however,  were  esqwrted  chiefly  to 
Far  Eastern  countries,  with  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  the  leading  markets. 


VI.  BALANCE  OF  THE  TOTAL  SUPPLT  AND  PER  CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH.  1928-36 

The  total  supply  of  fish  available  for  domestic  consu^)tion  in 
Japan  increased  from  2.6  million  metric  tons  *nmtAny  during  1928-30  to 
almost  3.4  million  metric  tons  annually  in  1930-34  and  somewhat  over  3.5 
minion  metric  tons  annually  in  1935-36.  (See  Table  I3.)  Most  of  this 
supply  was  used  for  the  production  of  fish  oil  and  fertiliser;  the  bal- 
ance was  consimed  as  fish.  Fish  oil  and  fertiliser  were  made  chiefly 

from  harrlng,    mmr'A^pfn^   i>h«1>«j    .ha^lr^    amrf  *h^  rrftflflflSi"^  »M^   O^  ^i^h 

canneries. 


Average  annual  gross  consinqption  per  capita  in  1930-34  amounted 

2 
to  51  kilograms.   (See  Table  13.)  This  was  an  Increase  of  about  10 


1.  Inclnrting  non-food  uses. 

2.  Fresh  fish  equivalent.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into  eonsider*- 
Uoa  the  trade  in  fish  oil  and  msal.  In  1930-34,  nst  exporU  of  fish 
oil  smounted  to  7,000  metric  tons,  or  in  frnah  fish  equivalent  (inelwl- 
ing  fieh  meal  and  sake  for  fertiliser)  to  about  80,000  metric  tons  or 
about  1  kilogram  anmially  on  a  per  capiU  basis.  (See  footnoU  2,  p.l3.) 
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kilograaa  ovw  per  capita  ooiwuq;»tlon  In  the  Ut«  1920* a.  Since  induetrial 
uses  (production  of  oil  and  fertiliser)  and  waste  accounted  for  over  half 

of  this  total^Tess  than  50  percent  reioained  for  consuoption  as  food.  It 
is  estimated  that  per  capita  food  con8UB9)tion  of  fish  aiaounted  to  some- 
what over  20  kilograms  a  year,  or  about  60  grams  per  day.  This  represented 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  caloric  value  of  the  average  diet,  but  con- 
tributed from  12  to  K»  grams  of  animal  protein,^  or  over  80  percent  of 
the  total  animal  protein  intake.  Thus  the  place  of  fish  in  the  diet  in 
Japan  is  similar  to  that  of  meat  and  dairy  products  in  Western  countries. 
The  iD9)ortance  of  fish  as  a  source  of  animal  protein  is  illustrated  in 
Table  Ik,   where  it  is  coo?)ared  with  other  sources  of  this  essential 
nutrient , 

Vn.  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 
IN  A  NORMAL  POSTViAR  YEAR  (1953) 

The  main  problem  of  Japan's  fishing  industry  is  to  increase 
production  in  order  to  meet  domestic  requirements  of  animal  protein 
and  ccmtribute  to  the  restoration  of  Japan's  balance  of  paymertf*  by 
maximising  exports  of  canned  fish,  mainly  crab  and  salmon. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Japanese  population  in  1953  with  an 
average  annual  gross  consumption  of  51  kilogrems  of  fish  per  capita 

(the  1930-3/>  level),  a  total  supply  of  about  4.2  million  metric  tons 

2 
would  be  required.   With  present  restrictions,  however,  it  is  estl- 


1.  Source  for  protein  value  of  fish:  Nutritional  Laboratory  of 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Welfare,  as  reported  in  T.  Saiki,  Chemical 
Analysis  of  Food  for  Japan.  1941. 

2.  Based  on  an  estimated  population  of  82.4  million  in  1953.  (See 
Appendix,  Table  A.) 
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mMt9d  that  the  average  annual  catch  cannot  be  raised  above  2.7  million  metric 
tone,  with  annual  catches  ranging  from  about  2.4  to  3.0  million  astric  tona.^ 

Before  the  war«  about  20  percent  (approximately  600,000  metric  tons) 
of  the  total  fish  production  of  Japan  proper  was  caught  outside  the  present 
fishing  areas.  The  crab,  salmon,  and  trout  fisheries,  which  extended  from 
Hokkaido  northward  to  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  Kamchatka  Penninsula,  are 
most  severely  affected  by  the  present  restrictions  on  the  Japanese  fishing 
areas.  These  species  are  the  ones  that  normally  play  the  most  isf>ortant 
role,  by  value,  in  total  Japanese  exports  of  fish.  Exports  of  crab  meat  in 
1939#  i*ile  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  quantity  exported,  accounted  for 
over  30  million  yen,  or  29  percent  of  the  total  value  of  fish  exports.  Bc- 
ports  of  canned  salmon  and  trout  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  36  millioa 
yen,  or  a^nar  35  percent  of  total  exports  of  fish.  Thus,  in  1939  abou€  65 
percent  of  the  value  of  total  fish  exports  was  contributed  by  fisheries 
that  operated  almost  entirely  north  of  Japan  proper.  Since  fish  exports  con- 
stituted over  2  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  Japanese  exports,  th«ry  pro- 
vided the  country  with  sisable  amounts  of  foreign  exchange. 

^  If  the  Japanese  should  not  operaU  their  fisheries  in  the  northern 
waters,  they  would  be  tumble  to  produce  canned  salmra  and  crab  for  export. 
If  there  were  to  be  no  fishing  or  a  reduction  of  fishing  in  Korean  waters 
and  eouthem  waters,  the  Japanese  catch  of  sardines  and  tuna  respectively 
might  be  reduced  sonswhat. 


1.  Based  on  an  estimate  of  the  average  prewar  catch  (exdt^ding  seaweed  and 
whalee)  within  the  present  fishing  areas.  The  annual  fish  catch  from 
March  1947  to  March  1948  has  been  reported  as  750  million  kan.  or  2.8 
million  mstric  tons.  (Central  News  Despatch,  Tokyo,  AprilTJ^  1948) 
It  is  believed  that  this  figure  includes  seaweed  and  whales,  however, 
and  is  therefore  not  quite  comparable  to  the  shove  asntlooed  estiiwte. 
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The  adverse  effect  of  the  loss  of  fishing  grounds  on  the  postwar 
fish  catch  and  thus  on  the  consumption  of  animal  protein  in  J^>an  can 
be  seen  hj  cooparing  per  capita  consun^icm  of  animal  protein  before  the 
war  —  which  was  barely  adequate  —  with  present  consumption.  Table  15 
shows  that  the  average  intake  of  animal  protein  has  decreased  hj  44 
percent  from  the  prewar  level  and  consxaoption  of  protein  frosi  fish  has 
decreased  by  45  percent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1953  the  per  capita 
consumption  level  will  be  even  lower,  because  the  increase  in  population 
will  not  have  been  offset  by  the  small  increase  in  producticm* 

A  solution  of  the  problems  that  face  Japan  in  regard  to  its 
producti(m«  trade,  and  consuB^)tion  of  fish  depends  oa   (1)  expsnding 
fishing  areas,  (2)  reducing  the  amount  of  fish  used  for  non-food  purposes, 
and  (3)  finding  markets  for  fish  products. 

Since  fish  and  fish  products  are  the  principal  source  of  animal 
protein  in  the  Japanese  diet,  an  azumal  catch  of  2.7  million  metric  tons 
of  fish,  or  even  the  prewar  average  catch  of  3*3  million  metric  tons, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  siqsply  the  daily  prewar  per  capita  intake  of 
about  14  grams  of  animal  protein.  To  meet  requirements  of  over  4  million 
■etric  tons,  means  will  have  to  be  found  to  increase  the  average  annual 
catch  by  1«0-1.5  million  metric  tons. 


One  way  to,JjMreaBe  the  (kawstie  fish  supply  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  fish  used  for  non-food  purposes,  such  jufg^tlUyer  and  animal  feed. 


Since  the  fish  used  for  such  purposes  is  largely  the  byproduct  of  fish 
oil  production,  it  cannot  be  eoqMcted  that  all  fish  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  use  as  food.  If,  however,  40  percent  of  the  fish  used  for  ij^ 
dustrial  purposes  before  the  war  could  in  future  years  be  used  for  direct 
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human  consumption,  an  additional  600,000  metric  tons  of  fish  would  bec< 
available  as  food.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  will  depend 
largely  on  the  availability  of  additional  preserving  facilities,  includ- 
ing refrigeration.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  loss  for  industrial  uses 
would,  however,  have  to  be  made  iqp  Arom  other  sources. 

While  a  reduction  of  40  percent  in  the  amount  of  fish  used  for  non- 
food purposes  would  help  to  meet  increased  requirements  caused  by  the 
increase  in  population,  about  1  million  additional  metric  tons  of  fish 
would  still  be  required  to  supply  a  daily  per  capita  intake  of  about  14 
grams  of  animal  protein.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  raising  the  present  low  level  of  animal  protein  c(»isun9}tion 
depends  chiefly  on  the  possibility  of^^alng-the-^fish  catch  through 
expansicm  of  coastal  and  offshore  fishing. 


If  such  expansion  of  fishing  areas  could  be  effected,  the  Jap- 
anese fishing  industry  could  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  Japan ^s 
balance  of  payments  by  maylmltlng  esqxirts  of  canned  fish.  In  order  to 
do  so,  however,  it  will  have  to  find  markets  for  its  fish  products. 


There  was  a  sizable  market  for  canned  sardines  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  before  the  war,  but  so  far  these  countries 
have  not  reverted  to  Japan  for  their  fish  a\xpplj,     Japan  at  present  has 
canned  sardines  ready  to  be  shipped  for  irtiich  no  markets  have  as  yet  been 
found.  Currency  arrangements  that  would  allow  these  former  markets  to 
purchase  freely  would  contribute  importantly  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 


1.  Assuming  an  anniial  catch  of  2.7  million  metric  tons  and  a  population 
of  82.4  nillion  in  1953* 
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War*  th«  JapaiM««  to  rmmmm  fiablng  north  of  Japan  and  in  tho 
OUnytsk  and  Bering  Soaa  and  thus  to  produce  canned  aaloon  and  erab^ 
the  Weatern  narketa  for  theae  produeta  could  probahlj  be  eaailj  re- 
coYervd*  There  would  appetx  to  be  a  good  market  for  hi^>-quality 
tuna  in  the  United  States.  It  appeara,  therefore^  that  a  aolution 
of  the  problem  of  mwrtmlzlng  exports,  as  well  aa  aatisfying  Ji4}an*s 
mini  mm  reqiilrementa  of  animal  protein,  depends  chiefly  on  the  poaai- 
bility  of  raising  the  fish  catch  through  eaqpanaign  of  coastal  and  off- 
shore fiahiiig* 
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Table  1.     JAPAN'S  COKTRIBUTIOIi  10  Ilii;  uOliLD  KISII  CATCH,    1935  and  1936 
FISn  mODUCTIOH  STATISTICS  OF  liAJOR  FISHING  NATIONS 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 

1935       ' 


Japan  proper 

Korea 

Karafuto 

Japanese  Eknpire 

United  States 

USSR 

China 

Norway 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Canada 

Iceland 

France 

Estimated  world  catch 


3,554'^ 
1,427^ 
331<^ 
5.312 

1,883** 
1,550® 

f 
1,037^ 
l,013h 
469^ 
433^ 
266jj 
264^ 

16, 800 J 


1936 

3,872* 

1,518^ 

329° 

$,n9 

2,196^ 
1,620® 
1,271S 

1,147^ 
1,064** 
569^ 
504^ 
26ljj 
275** 

16, 800 J 


b. 


0. 


d. 
e* 


f. 

S* 

h. 

i. 


Source 
Industr 

and 

seaweed. 


riculture 
ude 
ie  Japanese  generally  include  production  of  seaweed  in 
their  data  on  total  production,  a  fact  that  has  been  a  source  of  fre- 
quent confusion  and  overestimation  of  fish  production,  particularly 
with  regard  to  estimates  of  present  and  future  production.  In  1935 
and  1936,  fish  catches  in  Japan  were  higher  than  the  average  annual 
catch  for  the  1930* a;  for  comparison,  see  Tables  2,  3,  and  13, 
Source:  Chosen  Sotokufu  Tokei  Uempo  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
Government  General  of  Korea j,  1957  and  1958. 

Source:  Karafuto  CTio  tokei  She  (Statistical  Returns  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Karafuto7,nn'^6;  KoWsei  Gurafu  ^ Statistical  I^eview  of  Japan), 

Source  I  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1937  and  1938, 
Source:  US  Department  of  the  Tnterior,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Ser- 
vice, About  ^  of  the  total  Soviet  production  is  caught  in  Far  Eastern 
Waters, 

Statistics  not  available. 
Source:  Orient  Yearbook,  1942, 

Source :  Das  Statistische  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich,  Berlin, 
1941-42, 

Source:  US  Department  of  the  Interior,  Viildlife  and  Fisheries  Service, 
About  46  percent  of  the  Cemadian  production  is  caught  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean, 

Source:  US  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Service, 
This  estimate  includes  countries  not  mentioned  here. 
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Tabla  2.     TOE  FISH  CATCH  OF  THE  JAPASESE  HJPira; 
AMMUAL  AVESAGSS  FOR  Hffi  P£RIOOS  1928-30,  1930-34.  1935-36,  and  1937-39 

(In  1,000  Mtric  too*} 


JAPAN  PR0P£3t 

PRIMCIPAL  COLONIES  * 

Annual 
AveragM 

Coutal 
Fiahine 

Aqui-  .      Of f ahora 
eultura      Fiahii^ 

Overaaaa 
Fiahii^* 

Total  for      Kora^ 
Japan 
Propar 

Karafuto 

foul  /or 
Principal 
Coloniaa 

RRAK)  TOTAL 

FOR  JAPANESE 

EKPIRE 

1928-30 

1,772 

63               S3i 

an 

2,621            796 

533 

1J22 

3i??o 

1930-34 

2,336 

75               H3 

219 

3.269        1.015 

468 

1.483 

4.7$2 

1935-36 
1937-39 


2,362 
2,059 


123 
124 


•95 
8U 


333  3.713        1,472  330 

371  3.366        1,929  254 


2.183 


a. 


b. 
e. 


d. 


Catch  landed  by  boats  that  started  from  and  returned  to  a  port  in  Kor«a  or  Karafuto.  The  fiah  catch  in 

other  colonies  was  relatively  aaall:  in  Formosa,  average  annual  production  amounted  to  32,OCX)  aetrie 

tons  during  the  period  1935-38;  in  the  Kwantung  Peninsula,  to  40,0CX)  aetric  tons  (including  aaaaaed) 

annually  in  1930-34;  and  in  the  Mandated  Islands,  to  about  't,000  aetric  tona  during  1930-34.  Tbaaa 

areas  are  not  included  in  the  total. 

Aquiculture  refers  to  the  culture  of  qystar,  claa,  aaillet,  carp,  and  eel. 

Overseas  fishing  includes  the  fiah  catch  from  Japanese  operations  carried  on  in  waters  off  Kor«a, 

Formosa,  the  Kwantung  Peninsula,  and  the  Kurile  lalands,  in  Rusaian  and  Nai\yo  watera,  and  froa  trawlers 

and  floating  canneries. 

These  figiires  do  not  include  seaweed.  The  Japanese  generally  include  production  of  seaweed  in  their 

data  on  total  production,  a  fact  that  has  been  a  source  of  frequent  confusion  and  overestiaation  of 

fish  production,  particularly  with  regard  to  estimates  of  present  and  future  production.  In  Japan 

proper,  average  annual  production  of  seaweed  in  1930-34  amounted  to  about  550,000  aatric  tons. 

For  aora  data  on  fiah  production  in  Japan,  ■••  SCAP,  Natural  Raaoureea  Saetion,  Japanese  Fisharias 

Production,  1908-46,  October  1947.  In  the  SCAP  report  aaaaeed  and  whales  ara  ineludad  in  the  data 

on  total  fiah  catch,  while  in  the  present  study  ssawsad  is  aaceludsd  and  figurea  on  whaling  are 

given  separately.  This  stw^r  "as  prepared  independently;  alight  discrepanciaa  batwean  the  data 

givsn  in  this  tudy  and  the  statistics  on  production  in  the  SCAP  report  are  due  mainly  to  the  uaa 

of  different  oooveraion  factors.  The  asthods  of  ooovartlng  eartain  species  of  fish  froa  voluas 

units  or  nuabers  of  fish  into  wslght  units  are  explained  in  the  SCAP  report  as  well  aa  in  this 

study. 


; 


Sources : 


Norinsbo  TOksifayo.  Shorn  14th  Tear  (Aicricultural  Statiatics.  1939),  pubUshed  by  the  Uinistry 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  TOlgro;  Chosen  Sotokufu  TOkei  Nen>o  (Statiatic^  Yearbook  of  the 
Governaant  General  of  Korea;,  193(^3^;  Koiotsei  Ourafu  (Statistical  Review)^944;  Karafuto  Cho 
Tokei  Sho'"( Statistical  Returns  of  the  Gove,  -lent  of  Karafuto).  1930-39;  Nippon  Suiaan  Weapo 
(Annual  Report  of  Japan's  Marine  Industries).  1941. 
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Table -S.     JAPAN  FROPSlt   FISH  CATCH  EY  AREAS 
AMMUAL  AVQiAGES  FOR  1928-SO,   1980-54,  iVD  1935-56 


(In  1,000  netrio  tons) 

Areas 

Annual  Averages 

192d-30 

1930-34 

1935-36 

1937-39 

Coastal  Pishing 

1.772.1 

2,335.7 

2,361.8 

2,058.9 

WsV            ^ 

IT^g^TT 

7,7J2S.H 

2,ia\i,A 

l.TCl.i 

Crustaoeans  and 

nolluscs^ 

137.7 

170.3 

147.1 

173.7 

Other  shellfish^ 

135.3 

136.6 

178.4 

123.7 

Aquioulturc 
"TisTia 

63,0 

78.2 

123.0 

124.1 

12.5 

1^.9 

26.3 

W.? 

Shellfish* 

50.7 

59.3 

102.7 

103.9 

Offshore  Fishing^ 

537.7 

642.8 

894.7 

811.5 

5i7.7 

642.4 

654. 7 

811.6 

Overseas  Fishing 

247.7 

215.7 

333.6 

371.5 

PlsK                 ^ 

226.1 

202.5 

319.8 

351.3 

Korean  waters 

75.5 

61.9 

78.8 

25.9 

Forraosan  waters 

1.0 

0,8 

0.1 

0.8 

JCaantung  waters 

3.1 

«•! 

6.8 

4.6 

Nanyo  waters 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

3.4 

Kurile  waters 

g 

s 

80.4 

178.8 

Russian  wraters 

86.0 

7S.S 

80.5 

77.3 

Trawling 

Floating  canneries^ 

61.0 

56.0 

52.8 

41.5 

g 

7.1 

18.3 

19.0 

CrabaJ 

21.1 

13^2 

13.8 

20.2 

"T&irile  waters 

g 

B 

1.3 

2.6 

Russian  waters 

4.7 

2.6 

4.2 

6.1 

Floating  canneries 

16.4 

10.6 

8.3 

11.5 

TOTAL  FISH  AMD  SHELLFISH     2,620.5 

3,269.4 

3,713.1 

3.366.0 

a. 


b. 

0. 

d. 
e. 

f. 


g* 

h. 
i. 


Including  herring,  sardine,  bonito,  naclcerel,  tuna,  yellow-tail, 
ood,  and  pollack:,  shark,  red  sea-bream,  flat-fish  (flounder),  cy- 
bium  (Spanish  mackerel),  horse-mackerel,  flying-fish,  grey-mullet, 
konosirus,  do^^-salmon,  trout,  Japanese  smelt  eel,  and  others. 
Including  cuttlefish,  octopus,  prawn,  shrimp,  spiny  lobster,  crab, 
beohe-de-mer,  and  others. 

Including  abalone,  oyster,  clam,  turbo  (topshell),  area  (arkshell), 
tapes,  and  others. 
Including  oarp,  ee*l,  and  mullet. 
Including  oyster  and  clan. 

Including  sardine,  bonito,  mackerel,  tvina,  cod,  shark,  sea-bream, 
flat-fish  (flounder),  oybiura  (Spcmish  mackerel),  skipper  (saury 
naokerel),  and  others, 
iitatistics  not  available, 
iaalinon  ana  trout. 

^Loon.  Official  statistics  are  reported  in  numbers  of  saloon. 
The  Ja^ian  Trade  Guide  gives  the  1936  floating  canneries  catch  as 
5i,OO0,50<0  salmon  or  16,000  tons,  figures  that  indicate  a  weight  of 
1.8  kg.  per  salmon.  Uata  given  above  are  calculated  op  this  basis. 
The  conversion  factor  of  0,725  kg.  per  crab  was  used  where  official 
statistics  were  in  terms  of  numbers  of  crabs.  lAiring  1931-36  sta- 
tistics were  also  given  in  number  of  oases  of  canned  crab.   One 
case  contains  22.32  kg.  net.  Assuming  that  this  represents  the 
edible  portion  only,  or  48  ijercent  (refuse  for  crabs  generally 
amounts  to  82 'percent),  the  weight  of  total  crab  used  for  1  case 
would  amount  to  46.5  kg.  and  the  weif;ht  of  1  crab  would  equal  0.725 
kg.  (weighted  average  of  the  6  years  from  1931-36), 


Sources:  Norinsho  Tokeihyo,  Showa  14th  Year  (Agricultural  Statistics, 
1939) ;  Nippon  SuTian  Hempo  (Annual  Report  of  Japan's  Marine  Industries) , 
1941. 
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Table  4.     JAPATi  mOPER:    PRODUCTIOIJ  OF  liHLaKS  Al.'D  SA-^I!IES  CO  IPAllED  WITH 

TOTAL  FISH  CATCH,   1928-39 


I 


Year 


1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 
1939 


Production  of 
Herring  and  Sardines    Total  Fish  Catch 
(. -In  1,000  metric  tons- ) 


1,089 
1,074 

1,116 
1,431 
1,573 
2,532 
1,850 

1,607 
1,771 

1,324 
1,128 
1,214 


2,577 
2,653 

2,630 
2,939 
2,908 
4,189 
3,681 

3,554 
3,872 

3,496 
3,226 
3,376 


Herring  and  Sardines 

as  Percent 

of  Total  Fish  Catch 

{%) 

42 

40 

42 
49 
54 
60 
SO 

45 
46 

38 
36 
36 


Table   5.     JAPAN  PROPKRj   P.iODUCTIOi:   OF  HERRING  MID  SARDI!IES 
FROL  COASTAL  f^'.D  OFFSHOUE  FISHERIES,    1928-39 


(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


5 

V 


Sources:  Horinsho  Tokeityo,  Showa  14th  Year  (Agricultural  Statistics, 
1939),  and'SHiTslFical  Abstract  of  the  Uinistry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  1936-37, 


Year 

1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 
1939 


Herring 

Coastal 

Catch 

412,8 
307,3 

327,6 
405.2 
419.7 
1,007,6 
383,2 

229.4 
143,0 

116.1 

43.4 

122,6 


Sardines 
Coastal 
Catch 

579.4 
676,9 

715.0 

911,8 

993,9 

1,314,8 

1,278,1 

1,095,8 
1,302,3 

1,005,6 
938,6 
868,5 


Sardines 

Sardines 

Offshore 

Total 

Catch 

Catch 

96,7 

676.1 

90.1 

767,0 

73.7 

788,7 

113.7 

1,025.5 

159.5 

1,153,4 

210.2 

1,525,0 

189,0 

1,467,1 

281,9 

1,377.7 

326,0 

1,628,3 

202,3 

1,207.9 

145.8 

1,084,4 

222,6 

1,091,1 

UWCUSSIFIEP 


Sources: 
1941,   and  ^ 
1936-37. 


ippon  Suisan  Nempo   (Annual  Report  of  Japan | s  Jarine  Industries), 
H^Ustical  Abstract  of  the  kinistr^^  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
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Table  6,     JAPAN  PROPER:   PRODUCTION  OF  TUIIA 
FROhl  COASTAL  AIID  OFFSuORE  l^liwlERIES,   1928-39 

(In  1,000  Metric  tons) 


Coastal 

Offshore 

Total 

Year 

Catch 

Catch 

Catch 

1928 

15.1 

28.7 

43.8 

1929 

17.8 

42.6 

60.2 

1950 

20.8 

42.3 

63.1 

1931 

19.4 

45.8 

65.2 

1932 

20,0 

40.0 

60.0 

1933 

21.5 

41.7 

63,2 

1934 

22,1 

36.0 

58.1 

1935 

34.3 

34.2 

68.5 

1936 

33.3 

42.2 

76.0 

1937 

25.2 

37.0 

62.2 

1938 

17.4 

40.0 

57.4 

1939 

34.6 

51.3 

85.9 
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Table  10. 

JAPAi:  PROPER    : 

£)L'OHT;>  OF 

Ciil^NED  CRAB, 

SAUION  AND 

TROUT,    1928 

(Quanlltles 

in  netric 

a 
tons;  values 

in  1,000,000  yen  ) 

b 
Canned  Crab 

Canned  Salmon  and  Tfout 
Quantity        Value 

Tmt 

Quantity 

Value 

Total  Value 

1928 

1929 

Av.1928-30 

14,390 
11,496 
12,273 

18.57 
16.71 
16.59 

2,459 
10,788 

7,715 

1.10 
4.39 
3.16 

19.67 
21.10 

19.75 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
Av.1930-34 

10,933 
10,022 
.     8,858 
11,8a 
9,588 
10,248 

U.4d 
12.16 

10.75 
18.62 
15.42 
14.29 

9,899 
10,966 
12,520 
19,431 
22,589 
15,081 

3.98 
3.70 
5.04 
11.23 
18.86 
8.56 

18.46 
15.86 
15.79 
29.85 
34.28 
22.85 

1935 

1936 

Av.1935-36 

12,186 
10,283 
11,234 

19.66 
17.20 
IB  .43 

24,453 
32,105 
28,279 

16.19 
26.94 
21.56 

35.85 
44.14 
39.99 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Av.1937-39 

11,131 

8,671 

17,471 

12,424 

19.87 
15.24 
30.32 
21.81 

37,574 
51,307 
a,043 
43,308 

27.49 
38.46 
36.00 
33.98 

47.36 
53.70 
66.32 
55.79 

1940 


4,810 


8.53 


8,783 


6.69 


15.22 


a.  Weight  of  canned  products.  For  appraximate  fresh  fish  equivalent, 
apply  the  conversion  factor  2. 

b.  Excluding  eoqports  of  the  nine  Japanese  land  canneries  in  Kamchatka. 
Crab  canned  in  the  Kamchatka  land  canneries  was  e3qx>rted  directly  to 
European  countries  and  is  not  reported  in  expoi*t  statistics. 

e.  Excluding  salmon  and  trout  canned  l^  Japanese  land  canneries  in 

Kamchatka  and  exported  to  European  countries. 
d.  For  yen-dollar  exchange  rates,  see  Appendix,  Table  B. 


Source: 


Annual  Returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan.  1929,  1930,  1932, 
1934,  1936,  1938,  and  1940.  The  quantities  were  in  terms  of 
100  kin:  100  kin  «  0.06  metric  tons. 
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Table  11.  JAPAii  PROPER:  EXi'ORTS  OV   CAMl^iD  TUKA  Ai.D  SARi»I!Ii;:>,  1934-40^ 
(Quantities  in  metric  tons;  values  in  1,000,000  yen) 


Year 

Canned 

Txma 

Ceuined 

Sardines^ 

(Quantity 

Value^ 

Quemtity 

Value« 

1934 

4,171 

3.85 

13,671 

3, SI 

1935 
1936 
Av.   1935-36 

5,344 
4,885 
5,114 

4.99 
4.65 
4.82 

21,822 
29.959 
25,890 

5.57 
7.48 
6.52 

1937 
1938 
1939 
Av.   1937-39 

8,014 
4,497 
8,498 
7,002 

7.79 
4.07 
8.86 
6.91 

42,008 
25,502 
24,253 
30,588 

11.18 
7.54 
7.94 
8,89 

1940 


4,798 


7.20 


12,853 


6.31 


a.  Through  1933,  statistics  on  exports  of  canned  tuna  and  sardines  were 
included  in  "other  fish  in  tins." 

b.  Includes  "sardines  in  toniatoes,"  "sardines  in  oil,"  and  "others." 
o.  For  yen-dollar  exchange  rates,  sec  Appendix,  Table  B. 


Source:  Aimual  Keturna  of  the  ^jloreisn  Trade  of  Jaimn,  1929.  1930.  1932 
1934,  1936,  1938,  and  1940. 
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Table  12.     JAPANESE  WHAIE  CATCH,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES  1928-30, 
1930-3U,  1935-36,  and  1937-39 


Annual 
Averages* 

Coastal 
YThalLng^ 

Colcanial 
Whallng^**^ 

Antarctic 
TThaling^ 

Value  of 

Processed 

Products® 

( in 

1,000  metric 

tons ) 

Cln  1,000  yen) 

1928-30 

U9 

12 

f 

2,009 

1930-3U 

U8 

9 

15« 

2,126 

1935-36 

65 

7 

91 

8,718 

1937-39 

77 

8 

U69** 

2U,300 

J 


a* 


b. 


d. 


e. 

f. 

g* 

h. 


Fiscal  years  beginning  April  1.  Average  catch  of  Antarctic  whaling 
seasons  from  November  of  years  recorded  to  March  of  the  following 

year. 

Approximate  weight  of  whales  as  landed,  based  on  an  average  weight 

of  UO  metric  tons  per  whale.  (During  1931-35,  the  amount  of  Tf»hale 

oil  produced  from  coastal  whales  averaged  about  7  percent  of  the 

total  weight  of  irtiales  as  landed.) 

Whaling  carried  out  by  boats  that  started  fron  and  returned  to  a 

port  in  the  colonies. 

Approximate  weight  of  whales  as  landed,  based  on  an  average  weight 

of  70  metric  tons  per  whale.  (The  amount  of  whale  oil  produced 

from  Antarctic  whales  varied  between  15  and  19  percent  of  the  total 

weight  of  whales  as  landed.) 

Excluding  whaling  production  of  colonies. 

There  was  no  Japanese  Antarctic  i^aling  before  193li. 

193U  only.  See  footnote  f,  above. 

In  19U0  a  record  catch  of  about  700,000  metric  tons  was  made. 


Source:  Nippon  Suisan  Nempo  (Annual  Report  of  Japan's  Marine  Industries), 
19U1*  This  source  gives  the  catch  in  numbers  of  whales  only. 
For  conversion  to  metric  tons,  see  footnotes  b  and  d  above* 
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Table  lU.     JAPAN'S  DAILT  PREWAR  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  ANIMAL  PROTEIN* 


I 


I 


Food  Soxirce 

Quantity 
(in  grains) 

Percentage 
of  total 

Fish 

Whale  meat 
Ueatc 

Eggs 

Milk  and  dairy  products 

13.8 
b 

1.2 
0.9 

0.5 

8U.2 
7.3 

5.5 

3.0 

-35- 
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4* 
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I  s 
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c 
o 
ft 

4» 

P. 

E 
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£   ijy 


in 

IT* 


CM  CMnO 


Total  animal  proteins 


16  .U 


100.0 


a.  Based  on  data  for  the  period  1930-39.  Population  figures  derived 
from  official  Japanese  census  statistics  for  1930  and  1935  were 
used  in  calculating  the  per  capita  conBumption.  (For  data  en 
population,  see  Appendix,  Table  A.) 

b*  Statistics  not  available. 

c.  deluding  beef,  pork,  mutton,  goat  meat,  and  poultry  • 
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Table  A.  ESTIMATED  POPOUTION  OF  JAPAN  PROPER,  1928-UO  AND  1953 

(in  millions) 


Tear 


Population 


1928 
1929 

62.70 
63.60 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193U 

6U.U5 
65.37 
66.31 
67.29 
68.29 

1935* 
1936 

69  .UO 
70.31 

1937 

1938 
1939 
19U0* 

70.98 
71.67 
72  .3U 
73.11 

Av.  1928-30 
Av.  1930-3U 
Av.  1935-36 
Av.  1937-39 

63.58 
66.3U 
69.85 
71.66 

1953 


82  .UO 


a.  Official  Japanese  census  data.  All  other  years  estimated. 
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able  B. 

YEN-DOLIAR  EXCHANGE  RATES, 

Tear 

US  $  per  100  Yen 

1928 

U6.U57 

1929 

U6.070 

1930 

U9.367 

1931 

U8.871 

1932 

28.120 

1933 

25.227 

153U 

29-511 

1935 

28.570 

1^36 

28.951 

1937 

28.813 

1938 

28.U96 

1939 

25.963 

19U0 

23.U36 

. 


Sources:  Bank  of  Japan,  Econonlc  Statlatica  of  Japan, 
1937;  Mlniatry  of  Finance.  FlnanciSarana 
EconoBdc  Annual  of  Japan,  191il. 
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